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Civil Rights and Loyalty 


Mr. Wirt: How free are you to 
live where you wish without discrimi- 
nation because of color or religion? 
How free are you to work at a job for 
which you are qualified, to go to 
school, to get adequate police protec- 
tion, without discrimination as to 
race, color, or creed? What do the 
rights and privileges granted by the 
Declaration of Independence and by 
-he Constitution of the United States 
nean to you today? 

These questions have been raised 
and answered in a notable report en- 
citled “To Secure These Rights,” issued 
dy a committee of which Mr. Charles 
4. Wilson was chairman and the 
members of which were distinguished 
Americans who are representatives of 
various sections of the country. With- 
n two weeks this report has become a 
vest-seller. The news coverage of it 
1as been enormous, and the editorial 
‘omments have come in from various 
varts of the country.t 

How do you account for this na- 
‘lon-wide interest in such a report at 
his particular time? 

Mr. Wuire: There are a variety 
f reasons, chief among them being 
hat the American people, in my 
penion, are more concerned with 


= The President’s Committee on Civil 
tights, “To Secure These Rights” (Wash- 
agyon, D.C.: Government Printing Office; 
Jé% York: Simon & Schuster, 1947). 
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human rights and with civil liberties 
than some of the leaders of American 
opinion believe them to be. 

Perhaps you might be interested 
in how this committee came into 
being. Last year there was an out- 
burst of mob violence and a great 
growth of anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 
anti-foreign-born hysteria in this 
country—the same as had occurred 
after World War I. A group of us 
went down to Washington, and we 
talked with the President. He was 
very deeply concerned. Out of that 
discussion came the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. It is a sig- 
nificant thing, I think, as you pointed 
out, that it is representative of all 
phases of American interests—North, 
South, church, labor, education—but 
particularly because distinguished 
business leaders like Charles E. Wil- 
son of General Electric and Charles 
Luckman of Lever Brothers have 
spoken out and taken an affirmative 
stand on this very basic principle. 

Mr. Wirtu: But you would agree, 
would you not, that they could not 
speak out if there were not an Ameri- 
can heritage back of this report? 

Now, I think that we ought to 
turn to our historian to tell us about 
the background of the American her- 
itage which is incorporated in this 
report. 

Mr. ScutesinceEr: It has been the 
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course of considerable background. 
This is really, as the report points 
out, the third time in our history 
when we have tried to assess our na- 
tional heritage with respect to civil 
rights. We did it first at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Revolution, culminating in the 
Bill of Rights; we did it again during 
the Civil War, with the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the decision 
that this country could not last half- 
slave and half-free; and we should 
have done it a third time after the 
last war when, we all recall, hysteria 
and political repression came in the 
wake of that war. President Truman, 
I think, is to be congratulated on the 
wisdom he has shown in attempting 
to check in time any such revival of 
the old A. Mitchell Palmer hysteria 
by appointing the committee and 
getting this excellent report written 
and circulated. 

Mr. Wirru: The committee mem- 
bers have said that it is their pro- 
found conviction that we have come, 
in America, to a time for a third re- 
examination of these ancient rights. 
They give us three reasons—the 
moral reason, the economic reason, 
and the international reason—for re- 
examining them. Could we go into 
those for a moment and see whether 
there is a moral problem which the 
American people confront? 

Mr. Wuire: It is my conviction 
that the moral issue is the most im- 
portant one in the consideration of 
these rights. We Americans are prone 
to talk in very florid and beautiful 
language about our noble American 
heritage, but we so seldom try to 


2A. Mitchell Palmer was Attorney- 
General of the United States in 1919 and 
1920. 


translate that into action. Too ofter 
we think of people as being member: 
of this group, of that group, insteac 
of thinking of them as human being; 
and as Americans. We have to imple 
ment those principles and translat. 
them into action. We have lynchings 
we have repression in this country 
because too few of us have done any 
thing about it. 

Mr. Wirt: You mean that the 
preaching and the practice differ sc 
widely from each other that it pro 
duces a problem of individual con. 
science in the soul of every Americar 
who is aware of it. 

Mr. Wuire: Both individually 
and collectively, I think, too. 

Mr. ScHiesincer: And do you 
not think that the very response tc 
the report has shown some signs o 
a feeling of guilt, some awareness or 
the part of Americans that there 1 
this conflict between their principle: 
and their practice, and some will or 
the part of the American people to d¢ 
what they can to bring principle anc 
practice together? 

Mr. WirtH: On the economic side 
I think, it is too obvious for us ever 
to discuss. We know how much ws 
are losing in production because o 
discrimination. We know how muck 
we lost during the war by segregatior 
of manpower and by not allowing 
people full opportunity in jobs. Anc 
we know, of course, what a difficul 
thing it was in the armed forces it 
self, as you were very well aware, as : 
war correspondent, White. 

Mr. Wuire: I want to take uy 
what Schlesinger just said about thi 
sense of guilt. I also think that is par 
of the reason for this great interest 
But it is a more decent thing thai 
that, because most Americans—lik 
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nost human beings—are decent 
yeople at heart. They want the facts, 
ind they want a course of action out- 
ined for them, because it is a com- 
yiex problem. That is the signifi- 
ance of the President’s report—the 
aet that it gives implementation and 
rection to our translating these 
inciples into a way of life. 

Mr. ScHLesinceR: Of course, 
here is a third reason which the re- 
ort cites for the importance of such 
review at this time—that is the 
iternational reason. The _ biggest 
ingle obstacle, it seems to me, to 
America’s assuming its proper posi- 
ion of moral leadership in the world 
; Our Own treatment of minorities 
nd the compromises in which our 
emocratic dogma has become in- 
olved as a result of the fact that our 
ractices are not always consistent 
ith our professions. 

Mr. WirrtH: You and I know, 
chlesinger, that Walter White him- 
lf, through his organization, has 
‘cently issued another report in the 
‘rm of a petition to the United Na- 
ons, stating precisely what the 
flevances are of, let us say, the 
egro in the United States and in the 
(ternational scene, and bringing it 
‘fore an international forum. What 
us been the response to that? 

Mr. Wuire: The response has 
en phenomenal. We have been del- 
‘ed with requests for copies of that 
'tition—one hundred and fifty-five 
ges of documented facts about the 
juation in the United States. But 
¢ did not present it purely as an ap- 
ai on behalf of the Negro. It is for 
| Minorities, and because we believe 
at? unless the problem of minori- 
‘3 not only in this country but in 
usia, the Union of South Africa, in 


Great Britain, and on the Continent 
of Europe is met and solved, we do 
not believe that there can be any 
peace anywhere in the world. The 
League of Nations failed, in my opin- 
ion, largely for one reason. It did not 
have the courage to face the issue of 
the treatment of minorities in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe and in other 
parts of the world; and so will the 
United Nations fail, in my opinion, 
unless it does face this problem and 
does something about it. 

Mr. Scuiesincer: Perhaps we 
should add that the very existence of 
such a report as “To Secure These 
Rights” is an affirmation of the con- 
tinuing vitality of a free society, be- 
cause it is only a free society, only a 
democracy, which would have the 
courage to initiate such a report and 
the courage to publish its conclu- 
sions. I feel that the report itself is a 
valuable weapon and a valuable part 
of our attempt to capture the moral 
leadership of the free peoples of the 
world in their struggle against totali- 
tarianism. 

Mr. Wirtu: In a sensé, then, the 
report is nothing new. It is a reaf- 
firmation of what we have said in the 
Declaration of Independence, in the 
Constitution, and in the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. But it is issued in 
the new setting of new problems, par- 
ticularly the problems of internation- 
al relationship, which make our posi- 
tion of leadership in this world today 
more important than ever before. 

Of course, we will not have time to 
discuss all the questions taken up in 
this very rich report. Since we cannot 
do everything, I suggest that we con- 
fine ourselves to a few problems. I 
would suggest that we point out the 
four important areas to which the re- 
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port devotes itself. The first is the 
civil rights connected with the prob- 
lem of safety and security of persons, 
The second one is the right of citizen- 
ship and its privileges. The third is 
the right of conscience and free ex- 
pression. And the fourth is the right 
of equality of opportunity. 

How about safety and security of 
persons? What does it mean? Is it 
just a lot of words? 

Mr. Wuire: It is far from being a 
lot of words, because it is still pos- 
sible in America for lynching mobs to 
operate. We saw that last year when 
four Negroes, two men and their 
wives, were lynched in Walton Coun- 
ty, Georgia. The FBI and the Geor- 
gia Bureau of Investigation did 
everything that was possible under 
the limited authority of the presently 
inadequate federal and state statutes 
and laws dealing with such out- 
breaks. Or, there is the instance of 
Isaac Woodard, a Negro soldier, a 
veteran of fifteen months in the 
Pacific, who three hours after he was 
discharged, honorably, from the 
United States Army was beaten, his 
eyes gouged out, by the billy of a 
South Carolina chief of police; and 
nothing whatsoever was done to 
punish that man. 

Mr. Wrrtu: In other words, bru- 
tality and terror and malmanage- 
ment of their affairs by public offi- 
cials is one of the great problems 
which this report attacks. 

Mr. ScHLesIncER: It goes to the 
very roots of the whole question of 
the policed state, because if we are to 
rally the people of the world against 
the policed state, we cannot permit 
any intimations of police brutality in 
our own country. 


Mr. Wirts: That certainly is the 


minimum we have to ask of an 
civilized society But how about bi 
yond that? How about the secon 
right of citizenship and its privileges 
That, I take it, is connected with ti 
franchise—the right to vote and f 
hold office. How do we stand wi 
reference to that in this count 
today? 

Mr. Wuire: Our record is bad 
but it is improving. At the prese 
time, by means of the poll tax, som 
ten million Americans—six million 
them white—are denied the right 1 
vote in a number of southern state 
That is one of the reasons why v 
have bigots elected to Congress ar 
to the gubernatorial chairs of certa} 
states who, by their statements, hu 
the good name of America throug. 
out the world—when we have o 
breaks from men like Talmadge ar 
Bilbo and Rankin. 

Mr. Wirru: And defeat of 
claims to being a_ self-governil 
people. . 

Mr. Wuire: What they say ge] 
more publicity overseas than wh} 
decent Americans say. 

Mr. Wirtu: How about the thi} 
one—the right to conscience and | 
free expression? Schlesinger, y: 
have just recently written an artic 
in the New York Times entitle} 
“What Is Loyalty? A Difficih 
Question.”’3 : 

Mr. Scuesincer: It is a diffici} 
question, and I do not know whet} 
I can sum it up in a word, but I wow 
say that civil rights means protectis 
for all minorities. It means protecti, 
in their right to political expressi} 
and agitation. When we say “| 


3 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “wy 
Is Loyalty? A Difficult Question,” 
York Times Magazine, November 2, 19 
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ninorities,” we mean even those who 
osrofess views repugnant to us. That 
means that people like the Columbi- 
ans and the Ku Klux Klan and the 
communists must be protected in 
heir right to free expression. That 
toes not mean, however, in the prob- 
em which has caused a lot of atten- 
ion recently, that there is any obliga- 
ion on the part of the government to 
lire such persons. Indeed, I would 
ay that the government is under ob- 
igation to rid its own arms, its own 
yureaus, of any persons whose loyalty 
o this country is questionable. 

Mr. Wirru: But that is a very 
ufficult question, as you point out, 
nd I think that we will have to have 

separate University of Chicago 
ROUND TaBLE on this problem of 
byalty and liberty in so far as it re- 
ates to the public services and to the 
itizenry of the United States. 

For our purpose here today we are 
sally more concerned with the prob- 
‘m of minorities, that is, the Negroes 
nd the various religious and ethnic 
roups who are underprivileged be- 
ause of the fact that we do not live 
p to our expectations and to our 
‘ws. In other words, we are con- 
trned with this vast area of the 
yuality of opportunity in which we 
rofess to believe and in which we 
lll short in many ways. Let us take a 
joment to discuss some of those 
roblems. 
| Mr. Wuire: Before you leave 
.at,"Wirth, could I make a sugges- 
on. about this forthcoming broad- 
‘ston the question of loyalty? It is 
Perative that we watch the bigots 
ywould use charges of disloyalty 
ah excuse for persecuting persons 
ey-do not like or against whom they 
4 to do something. It is necessary 


AZ 


that we purge the government not 
only of Communists but of persons 
who have Nazi or Fascist or other 
sympathies; but it is also necessary 
that we should live up to the tradi- 
tions of American jurisprudence and 
see that every man who is charged is 
given a fair trial—the right to face 
his accusers and the right to present 
evidence in his behalf. Then, if he is 
guilty of disloyalty, he ought to be 
thrown out of the government—fast. 

Mr. ScuLesincEr: The big thing 
to remember in the case of public 
opinion is that the definition of com- 
munism is not in terms of its relation 
to capitalism or in its relation to so- 
cial problems in this country. We 
must remember that a Communist 
should be defined in relation to his 
loyalty to Soviet Russia and that 
many of the most militant liberals 
and reformers in this country are 
implacably anti-totalitarian in their 
sentiments. 

Mr. Wirtu: That theme certainly 
requires a separate Rounp Taste. I 
believe that we now ought to go on 
to these really important problems 
with reference to the question of in- 
equality of opportunity. There are 
many examples in this country of 
that inequality in employment, in 
education, in housing, in the public 
services, and, particularly the very 
live topic today, in the problem of 
restrictive covenants which keep 
Negroes, or Jews, or other minorities 
from living in areas of their choice be- 
cause people have made an agree- 
ment with one another (which 
hitherto the courts have enforced) to 
keep them out. Now we are facing 
some prospect of getting that particu- 
lar problem resolved, are we not? 

Mr. Wuire: The courts actually 
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have not enforced restrictive agree- 
ments. The Supreme Court, in two 
cases which have been carried before 
it, has abstained from saying that 
they are in violation of the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. But there will be argued in the 
Supreme Court, during the week of 
December 8, cases involving these 
restrictive covenants by means of 
which, as you pointed out, Negroes, 
Jews, Orientals, and others can be 
restrained from purchasing and oc- 
cupying property. If a dangerous 
practice of this sort goes far enough, 
it may be the time will come when 
even University of Chicago profes- 
sors cannot live in certain areas—or 
even Harvard professors. 

Mr. Scuiesincer: Or red-haired 
men. There is no limit to it. If Amer- 
ica is the land of opportunity, as we 
have always said it is, we must really 
take action to make that opportunity 
real. That means an all-out offensive 
against that kind of restrictive cove- 
nant—an all-out offensive against 
every obstacle to a real freedom and 
equality of opportunity for all 
Americans. 

Mr. WirtH: We agree, then, do 
we not, that we are far from having 
realized our ideals and the promises 
of our noble state papers which we 
are sending around the country on 
the Freedom Train? 

Mr. ScHLesincerR: We _ have 
moved a great distance; we have 
moved more than any other country 
in the world in these respects; but we 
still have a long, long way to go. 

Mr. Wirth: All right now, what 
can we do about it? What can our 
listeners do about it? What can you 
and I, White and Schlesinger, do 
about it? Let us review the recom- 


mendations of the committee briefly 
In this country, as in so many othe: 
countries, we always turn to legisla’ 
tion. If we do not like something, w 
think that, by passing a law agains 
it, we can do something about it. Bu 
is there not something very seriou 
and important that we can do by 
legislation, as this committee sug 
gests, to enable people to be freer thai 
they are and to have more equal op 
portunities? 

Mr. Wuire: Legislation is mor 
than just passing a law. It is one o 
the best educational processes ¢ 
which I know. We have attemptec 
for many years, to secure the enact 
ment of federal legislation agains 
lynching. We have never been able 
get it past the filibuster in the Senat« 
but the education which the Amer: 
can public has had on the cruel, col 
facts about lynching has helped t 
create a moral atmosphere, a cor 
demnation of mob violence, whic 
has reduced the number. 

But one criticism which I woul) 
like to make of the report of tk 
President’s Committee on Civ 
Rights is that it did nothing abov 
the very archaic rules of the Unite 
States Senate, which permit ar 
senator to talk twice on any bill, ar 
on any amendment thereto, for : 
long as his lungs will hold out. Ar 
when there is a chap like the la 
Senator Bilbo, leather-lunged as } 
was, he could talk almost indefinit 
ly. We will not, in my opinion, g 
anti-lynching laws, an anti-poll-t: 
amendment of the civil rights stz 
utes, or fair employment practi 
committee legislation through un 
one of the bills now pending befe 
the Senate (introduced by Senate 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Kno 
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land of California, Morse of Oregon, 
and Pepper of Florida) is passed to 
permit the limitation of debate by a 
majority instead of a two-thirds rule. 
Only then will we ever be able to get 
such legislation passed. 

Mr. Wirru: You claim that that 
is a precondition for all the other rec- 
ommendations at the national level? 

Mr. Wuirte: I do. 

Mr. ScuesincerR: We all would 
agree that something will have to be 
Jone about the rules of debate in the 
Senate. 

The committee, however, does set 
forth a fairly specific and useful pro- 
ram of possible legislative action—a 
9ermanent FEPC, an anti-lynching 
vill, and an anti-poll-tax bill. And the 
suggestion with regard to the system 
of grants-in-aid is an interesting 
Joint. 

Mr. Wirtu: That is a highly con- 
roversial question in which the com- 
nittee was rather delicate in its rec- 
ommendation. The question is really: 
shall the federal government, in the 
iid which it gives for education, 
vealth, and other services in the 
tates, make it a condition of giving 
hese grants of aid that there shall be 
10 discrimination or segregation? 
Phat is a very crucial question. 

Mr. Wuire: I most certainly 
hink that it should do so and that it 
as the full right to do so on any 
rants-in-aid for health or education 
r any other purpose. When federal 
acney is given to a state, the federal 
overnment has the right to say, and 
iso the obligation to say, that there 
he!l be no discrimination against any 
erson in the administration of such 
it{ds because of his race, creed, color, 
f national origin. 

Mr, ScuesinceR: | think that I 
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would tend to go along with the 
minority on that particular part of 
the report. It seems to me that so 
much of the hope for ending segrega- 
tion in the South, for example, de- 
pends upon the general raising of the 
levels of education that anything 
which would cut off public funds for 
education because the elimination of 
segregation is not achieved immedi- 
ately would, in the long run, militate 
against the very purpose and the 
very goal which we are all seeking. 

Mr. Wirtn: Yes. I agree with you 
on that, and perhaps White would 
dissent; but the point is that if we 
have a bold policy on this question, it 
may be that the very enactment of 
the legislation giving these grants 
will make the states voluntarily 
change the conditions under which 
they operate. 

Mr. Scuiesincer: I certainly 
think the grants-in-aid should be set 
up so that a state which does not con- 
form to the principles of the com- 
mittee’s report will be seriously 
penalized financially. 

Mr. Wirru: There are other rec- 
ommendations besides legislation and 
besides these grants. 

Mr. ScHLESINGER: One other on 
the legislation point should be men- 
tioned. It is the fact that the basic 
civil rights laws which are essential 
for carrying out the prosecutions un- 
der the acts are weak and defective 
and have to be revised if we are going 
to have a successful program. 

Mr. Wirth: And we ought to 
have in the federal government a 
special agency in the Department of 
Justice to investigate these problems 
and to prosecute cases which would 
come under it. 

Mr. Wuire: Do you mind if I 
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quarrel a little bit with Schlesinger 
on aid to education? 

Mr. Wirtu: Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wuire: I think that he is 
taking a rather timorous position and 
one which is not so realistic as it 
ought to be. I believe that at least in 
the higher levels of education within 
the next decade we are going to see 
some extraordinary changes in the 
South itself. We have seen it already 
in Texas, where the student body has 
indicated that it not only does not 
object but that it favors the admis- 
sion of qualified Negroes to the Uni- 
versity of Texas. So, I do not think 
that segregation is an insuperable 
obstacle. 

Mr. ScuLesincER: But the rec- 
ommendation of the report is that if 
Mississippi tomorrow does not com- 
pletely end segregation in all its 
schools, it will be denied public funds 
for aid in education. When we think 
of the level of education in Mississip- 
pi and its desperate need for im- 
provement, I shudder at the thought 
of denying it the funds. And I do not 
think that it is going to help the long- 
range goal to deny such funds. 

Mr. Wuire: The report does not 
definitely say that. It says that there 
shall be no discrimination in the ex- 
penditure of these federal funds. 

Mr. Scuiesincer: Oh, I would 
agree with that. 

Mr. Wirru: But there are other 
problems in the states. For instance, 
we find in the states which have a 
poll tax that there are less than 10 
per cent as many people voting to 
create popular government and to 
make the decisions as there are in the 
states which have the free suffrage. 
In the federal government itself we 
have a deplorable condition. We 
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found, for instance, in a recent study 
made through the auspices of the! 
Committee To Abolish Segregation 
in the Nation’s Capital, that it takes 
seven times as long for a Negro with 
qualifications equal to a white man’s 
to be advanced in the federal service. 
If that is going to continue, then I. 
would say that the federal govern-' 
ment, even without any legislation, 
has a grand opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility now to clean its own 
house and to see that it lives up to 
decent standards of nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. ScHLesInGER: There is alsa 
the shocking situation in the District 
of Columbia (which is directly under! 
federal responsibility), where, in our 
nation’s capital, the center of this 
great democratic counteroffensive we’ 
all want, we see practiced these poli-! 
cies of discrimination and segrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Wirtu: That is a problem for) 
the people in all the states because it 
is their capital and not simply the: 
city of Washington. 

Mr. ScHLESINGER: It is also some-’ 
thing we all can do something about! 
and must do in our own communities. ' 

Mr. Wuite: I want to bring this: 
problem down out of the realm of 
theory, down to hard, cold politics. 

Mr. WirtuH: You are a politician, | 
are you not? 

Mr. Wuite: I am a politician, 
yes; a lobbyist, and things of that’ 
sort. 

I want to say that it depends upon 
what the people who are listening to 
us and the other people of America 
who believe that the democratic proc- 
ess is the best way of life for them do 
to see to it that their senators and’ 
their congressmen stay on the job and. 
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that they vote for the legislation 
which is recommended. 

Mr. Wirru: There are some 
things, in other words, which the na- 
tion as a whole must do but that it 
will do only if its representatives in 
Washington are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to do the job. 

Mr. Wuire: If they do not do it, 
then they ought to put people in 
there who will do it. 

Mr. Wirt: There are certain 
other things which we must do in the 
states that this report recommends. 
For instance, we want fair employ- 
ment practices in the states. We want 
fair educational practices in the 
states. We want fair housing legisla- 
tion in the states. There is the further 
problem—the problem of whether we 
san legislate tolerance. I would like 
to devote just a minute to that dis- 
cussion. How do we feel about this 
‘mportant question as to whether 
Drejudices can be eliminated by leg- 
slation, as some people believe? 

Mr. Scuvesincer: I do not think 
chat you can legislate tolerance, ob- 
viously; but that does not mean that 
egislation has no role to play. Toler- 
ance is a basic individual moral mat- 
cer which the conscience of the indi- 
vidual must, in the last analysis, 
shape. But legislation can end dis- 
‘rimination. It can create a climate 
n which tolerance may flourish. For 
-hat reason, I think that we would 
ull probably back the program of the 
Jivil Rights Committee. 

Mr. Wirrx: Fundamentally, 
hen, it becomes not merely a prob- 

m of education through legislation, 
inj legislation itself, administrative 
Factices, and getting the right peo- 


ple into office; but it also becomes the 
problem of creating a mass climate of 
opinion and information so that such 
devices as this report itself can be 
immensely valuable. 

I feel, for instance, that this docu- 
ment ought to be put on the Free- 
dom Train as it goes throughout the 
country, and everybody in America 
be allowed to buy it for, let us say, 
a nickel apiece, so that he knows what 
it is all about. 

Could we perhaps just make one 
final further recommendation here in 
line with the President’s committee? 
What is it that the people of this 
country, through the churches, the 
labor organizations, the business or- 
ganizations, can do to implement this 
committee’s report? 

Mr. Wuirte: One thing I would 
like to suggest is that the churches 
and the business organizations ex- 
amine their own practices and elimi- 
nate segregation and discrimination 
inside the churches and inside the 
business groups. And, second, I hope 
that they get heartily behind this re- 
port for the very simple reason that 
they have a stake in this. It is impor- 
tant. 

Mr. WirtH: In other words, 
whether this will be just another re- 
port or whether America will be a 
more moral nation, or a more orderly 
and just nation, a more productive 
and efficient nation, and a leader in 
the werld depends upon what you 
and I and our listeners do to make 
these promises come true, by doing 
the things that the President’s com- 
mittee report recommends. 

Mr. Wuire: Precisely! 

Mr. ScHLESINGER: Agreed! 


A Special Supplement 


“TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS” 


The Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights* 
* 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9808 ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


1. There is hereby created a committee to be known as the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, which shall be composed of the following- 
named members, who shall serve without compensation: 

Mr. C. E. Wilson, chairman; Mrs. Sadie T. Alexander, Mr. Fames B. 
Carey, Mr. fohn S. Dickey, Mr. Morris L. Ernst, Rabbi Roland B. 
Gittelsohn, Dr. Frank P. Graham, The Most Reverend Francis F. Haas, 
Mr. Charles Luckman, Mr. Francis P. Matthews, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Fr.. The Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, Mr. Boris 
Shishkin, Mrs. M. E. Tilly, Mr. Channing H. Tobias. 

2. The Committee is authorized on behalf of the President to inquire 
into and to determine whether and in what respect current law-enforce- 
ment measures and the authority and means possessed by Federal, State. 
and local governments may be strengthened and improved to safeguard the 
civil rights of the people. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 


FOREWORD 


Our decisions reflect what we consider to be the nation’s most im. 
mediate needs. But we have selected for treatment those whose im. 
plementation is a pressing requirement. The protection of civil right: 


* Excerpts selected by the American Council on Race Relations. (Reprinted by 
special permission.) 
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is a national problem which affects everyone. We need to guarantee 
the same rights to every person regardless of who he is, where he lives, 
or what his racial, religious or national origins are. We have sought 
answers to the following: 

(1) What is the historic civil rights goal of the American people? 

(2) In what ways does our present record fall short of the goal? 

(3) What is government’s responsibility for the achievement of the 
goal? 

(4) What further steps does the nation now need to take to reach 
the goal? 


Four basic rights have seemed important to this Committee and 
have influenced its labors. We believe that each of these rights is 
essential to the well-being of the individual and to the progress of 
society. 

1. The Right to Safety and Security of the Person 

Freedom can exist only where the citizen is assured that his person 
is secure against bondage, lawless violence, and arbitrary arrest and 
punishment. Freedom from slavery in all its forms is clearly necessary 
if all men are to have equal opportunity to use their talents and to 
lead worthwhile lives. Moreover, to be free, men must be subject to 
discipline by society only for commission of offenses clearly defined by 
law and only after trial by due process of law. Where the administra- 
tion of justice is discriminatory, no man can be sure of security. Where 
the threat of violence by private persons or mobs exists, a cruel inhibi- 
tion of the sense of freedom of activity and security of the person in- 
evitably results. Where a society permits private and arbitrary vio- 
lence to be done to its members, its own integrity is inevitably cor- 
rupted. It cannot permit human beings to be imprisoned or killed in 
the absence of due process of law without degrading its entire fabric. 


2. The Right to Citizenship and Its Privileges 

Since it is a purpose of government in a democracy to regulate the 
activity of each man in the interest of all men, it follows that every 
mature and responsible person must be able to enjoy full citizenship 
and have an equal voice in his government. Because the right to 
pdrticipate in the political process is customarily limited to citizens 
there can be no denial of access to citizenship based upon race, color, 
creed or national origin. Denial of citizenship for these reasons cheap- 
ens the personality of those who are confined to this inferior status and 
endangers the whole concept of a democratic society. 
- To deny qualified citizens the right to vote while others exercise it is 


é 
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to do violence to the principle of freedom and equality. Without the 

right to vote, the individual loses his voice in the group effort and is 

subjected to rule by a body from which he has been excluded. Like-- 
wise, the right of the individual to vote is important to the group itself. | 
Democracy assumes that the majority is more likely as a general rule 

to make decisions which are wise and desirable from the point of view 

of the interests of the whole society than is any minority. Every time 
a qualified person is denied a voice in public affairs, one of the com- 

ponents of a potential majority is lost, and the formation of a sound 

public policy is endangered. 

To the citizen in a democracy, freedom is a precious possession. 
Accordingly, all able-bodied citizens must enjoy the right to serve the 
nation in the cause of freedom in time of war. Any attempt to curb the 
right to fight in its defense can only lead the citizen to question the 
worth of the society in which he lives. A sense of frustration is created 
which is wholly alien to the normal emotions of a free man. In par- 
ticular, any discrimination which, while imposing an obligation, pre- 
vents members of minority groups from rendering full military service 
in defense of their country is for them a peculiarly humiliating badge of 
inferiority. The nation also suffers a loss of manpower and is unable to 
marshal maximum strength at a moment when such strength is most 
needed. 


3. The Right to Freedom of Conscience and Expression 


In a free society there is faith in the ability of the people to make 
sound, rational judgments. But such judgments are possible only 
where the people have access to all relevant facts and to all prevailing 
interpretations of the facts. How can such judgments be formed on a 
sound basis if arguments, viewpoints, or opinions are arbitrarily sup- 
pressed? How can the concept of the marketplace of thought in which 
truth ultimately prevails retain its validity if the thought of certain 
individuals is denied the right of circulation? The Committee re- 
affirms our tradition that freedom of expression may be curbed by 
law only where the danger to the well-being of society is clear and 
present. 

Our forefathers fought bloody wars and suffered torture and death 
for the right to worship God according to the varied dictates of con- 
science. Complete religious liberty has been accepted as an unques- 
tioned personal freedom since our Bill of Rights was adopted. We 
have insisted only that religious freedom may not be pleaded as an 
excuse for criminal or clearly anti-social conduct. 
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4. The Right to Equality of Opportunity 


It is not enough that full and equal membership in society entitles 
the individual to an equal voice in the control of his government; it 
must also give him the right to enjoy the benefits of society and to 
contribute to its progress. The opportunity of each individual to ob- 
tain useful employment, and to have access to services in the fields of 
e‘ucation, housing, health, recreation and transportation, whether 
available free or at a price, must be provided with complete disregard 
for race, color, creed, and national origin. Without this equality of 
opportunity the individual is deprived of the chance to develop his 
potentialities and to share the fruits of society. The group also suffers 
through the loss of the contributions which might have been made by 
persons excluded from the main channels of social and economic ac- 
tivity. 

From our work as a Committee, we have learned much that has 
bhocked us, and much that has made us feel ashamed. But we have 
seen nothing to shake our conviction that the civil rights of the 
American people—all of them—can be strengthened quickly and 
bffectively by the normal processes of democratic constitutional gov- 
srnment. That strengthening, we believe, will make our daily life more 
and more consonant with the spirit of the American heritage of free- 
dom. But it will require as much courage, as much imagination, as 
uch perseverance as anything which we have ever done together. 
The members of this Committee reaffirm their faith in the American 
aeritage and in its promise. 


THE RECORD: SHORT OF THE GOAL 


SIGNS OF RECENT PROGRESS 


The Committee believes that the greatest hope for the future is the 
acreasing awareness by more and more Americans of the gulf between 
ur civil rights principles and our practices. Only a free people can 
ontinually question and appraise the adequacy of its institutions. 

Over the past years, leaders of opinion—in public life, in our press, 
adio, and motion pictures, in the churches, in the schools and col- 
ses, in business, in trade unions, and in the professions—have recog- 
ized their responsibility to act effectively in their own lives and to 
erk to strengthen civil rights. The Committee has been much im- 
essed by the number and work of private organizations whose chief 
iff is the furtherance of freedom. They have accomplished much and 
reentitled to a great deal of credit for their work. The existence of 
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several groups in the South which are working for the advancement of 
civil rights is particularly heartening. Their courageous, unceasing 
efforts have already produced impressive results which surely fore- 
shadow still further progress. We are also encouraged by the number 
of communities which have established official bodies to better the 
relations among their people and to protect the rights of their 
minorities. 

The existence of these private agencies is a sign of the fundamental 
vigor of our democracy, and of our resourcefulness in devising tech- 
niques for self-help. These private agencies have rendered invaluable 
service to this Committee. Almost without exception, however, all of 
these groups have indicated to us a belief that their own educational 
efforts are not enough, and that increased federal protection of civil 
rights is needed. They see no conflict between leadership by the na- 
tional government and private local enterprise in the safeguarding of 
civil rights. 


THE NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


THE TIME IS NOW 


We have a moral reason, an economic reason, and an international 
reason for believing that the time for action is now. 


THE MORAL REASON 


It is impossible to decide who suffers the greatest moral damage 
from our civil rights transgressions, because all of us are hurt. That 
is certainly true of those who are victimized. Their belief in the basic 
truth of the American promise is undermined. But they do have the 
realization, galling as it sometimes is, of being morally in the right. 
The damage to those who are responsible for these violations of out 
moral standards may well be greater. They, too, have been reared te 
honor the command of “free and equal.’’ All of us must endure the 
cynicism about democratic values which our failures breed. 

The United States can no longer countenance these burdens on its 
common conscience, these inroads on its moral fiber. 


THE ECONOMIC REASON 


One of the principal economic problems facing us and the rest of the 
world is achieving maximum production and continued prosperity 
The loss of a huge, potential market for goods is a direct result of the 
economic discrimination which is practiced against many of our mi. 
nority groups. A sort of vicious circle is produced. Discriminatior 
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depresses the wages and income of minority groups. As a result, their 
‘purchasing power is curtailed and markets are reduced. Reduced 
‘markets result in reduced production. This cuts down employment, 
| which of course means lower wages and still fewer job opportunities. 
| Rising fear, prejudice, and insecurity aggravate the very discrimina- 
(tion in employment which sets the vicious circle in motion. 

Minority groups are not the sole victims of this economic waste; its 
)umpact is inevitably felt by the entire population. 

Economic discrimination prevents full use of all our resources. 
| During the war, when we were called upon to make an all-out produc- 
‘tive effort, we found that we lacked skilled laborers. This shortage 
might not have been so serious if minorities had not frequently been 
‘denied opportunities for training and experience. In the end, it cost 
large amounts of money and precious time to provide ourselves with 
‘trained persons. 

Discrimination imposes a direct cost upon our economy through the 
‘wasteful duplication of many facilities and services required by the 
“separate but equal” policy. Discrimination in wage scales and hiring 
‘policies forces a higher proportion of some minority groups onto relief 
‘rolls than corresponding segments of the majority. 

Similarly, the rates of disease, crime, and fires are disproportion- 
sately great in areas which are economically depressed as compared 
‘with wealthier areas. Many of the prominent American minorities are 
sconfined—by economic discrimination, by law, by restrictive cove- 
‘nants, and by social pressure—to the most dilapidated, undesirable 
(locations. Property in these locations yields a smaller return in taxes, 
iwhich is seldom sufficient to meet the inordinately high cost of public 
\services in depressed areas. The majority pays a high price in taxes 
ifor the low status of minorities. 

To the costs of discrimination must be added the expensive investi- 
igations, trials, and property losses which result from civil rights viola- 
‘tions. In the aggregate, these attain huge proportions. The 1943 
‘Detroit riot alone resulted in the destruction of two million dollars in 
‘property. 

Finally, the cost of prejudice cannot be computed in terms of 
imarkets, production, and expenditures. Perhaps the most expensive 
‘results are the least tangible ones. No nation can afford to have its 
<omponent groups hostile toward one another without feeling the 
stress. People who live in a state of tension and suspicion cannot use 
their energy constructively. The frustrations of their restricted exist- 
fice are translated into aggression against the dominant group. It ts 
net at all surprising that a people relegated to second-class citizenship 
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should behave as second-class citizens. This is true, in varying de- 
grees, of all of our minorities. What we have lost in money, production, 
invention, citizenship, and leadership as the price for damaged, 
thwarted personalities—these are beyond estimate. 

The United States can no longer afford this heavy drain upon its 
human wealth, its national competence. 


| 
; 
: 

THE INTERNATIONAL REASON ; 
Our position in the postwar world is so vital to the future that our | 
smallest actions have far-reaching effects. The people of the United | 
States stem from many lands. Other nations and their citizens are 
naturally intrigued by what has happened to their American “‘rela- | 
tives.” Discrimination against, or mistreatment of, any racial, re- 
ligious or national group in the United States is not only seen as our 
internal problem. The dignity of a country, a continent, or even a | 
major portion of the world’s population, may be outraged by it. A | 
relatively few individuals here may be identified with millions of 
people elsewhere, and the way in which they are treated may have | 
world-wide repercussions. We have fewer than half a million American 
Indians; there are 30 million more in the Western Hemisphere. Our 
Mexican American and Hispano groups are not large; millions in Cen- 
tral and South America consider them kin. We number our citizens of 
Oriental descent in the hundreds of thousands; their counterparts — 
overseas are numbered in hundreds of millions. Throughout the 
Pacific, Latin America, Africa, the Near, Middle, and Far East, the 
treatment which our Negroes receive is taken as a reflection of our 
attitudes toward all dark-skinned peoples. 

We cannot escape the fact that our civil rights record has been an 
issue in world politics. The world’s press and radio are full of it. We are 
convinced that our way of life—the free way of life—holds a promise 
of hope for all people. We have what is perhaps the greatest responsi- 
bility ever placed upon a people to keep this promise alive. Only still 
greater achievements will do it. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR RIGHTS 


1. The right to safety and security of the person—-Too many of our 
people still live under the harrowing fear of violence or death at the 
hands of a mob or of brutal treatment by police officers. Many fear 
entanglement with the law because of the knowledge that the justice 
rendered in some courts is not equal for all persons. In a few areas the 
freedom to move about and choose one’s job is endangered by at- 
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empts to hold workers in peonage or other forms of involuntary 
ervitude. 


2. The right to citizenship and its privileges—Some of the standards 
»f eligibility in our naturalization laws have nothing to do with a 
erson’s fitness to become a citizen .... [and] are based solely on 
ace or national origin. The franchise is barred to some persons because 
of race; to others by institutions or procedures which impede free 
uecess to the polls. The armed forces .... still maintain many bar- 
ers to equal treatment for all their members. In many cases, state and 
oeal agencies and private persons disregard the dignity of the uniform. 


3. The right to freedom of conscience and expression —This right is 
elatively secure. There still are, however, communities in which 
poradic interference with the rights of unpopular religious, political, 
ad economic groups takes place. The federal government must set an 
xample for the rest of the country by being uncommonly scrupulous 
1 its respect for the civil rights of all citizens. 

4. The right to equality of opportunity. — 

a) The right to employment.—Discrimination is most acutely felt by 
hinority group members in their inability to get a job suited to their 
ualifications,.... [being forced into] low-paying and often menial 
abs such as common laborer and domestic servant,.... [and in] 
seing paid less than other workers. 

b) The right to education.—We have failed to provide Negroes and, 
a lesser extent, other minority group members with equality of 
iducational opportunities in our public institutions, particularly at the 
lementary and secondary school levels. We have allowed discrimina- 
ion in the operation of many of our private institutions of higher 
ducation, particularly in the North with respect to Jewish students. 

c) The right to housing.—Discrimination in housing results primarily 
“om business practices. One of the most common practices is the 
wlicy of landlords and real estate agents to prevent Negroes from 
enting outside of designated areas. Credit from private banks is less 
-equently available to [Negroes]. Private builders show a tendency 
jot to construct new homes except for white occupancy. But com- 
nunity prejudice also finds expression in open public agitation against 
sestruction of public housing projects for Negroes, and by violence 
zeinst Negroes who seek to occupy public housing projects or build 
i “white” sections. Since minorities have been forced into crowded 
‘un areas, and must ultimately have access to larger living areas, the 
estrictive covenant is providing our democratic society with one of its 
49st challenging problems. Much of the improvement in the housing 
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conditions of minorities in recent years has resulted from publi 
building. 


d) The right to health service.—Frequently, because of poverty, [ou 
minorities] are unable to afford even the minimum of medical care or # 
diet adequate to build up resistance to disease. The depressed econom 
ic status of many of our minorities combined with restrictive cove’ 
nants in housing prevents them from living in a sanitary, health-givin; 
environment. Children who are not admitted to clean, healthful pla 
grounds must find their fun in the crowded, dirty areas in which the} 
are allowed. Discrimination in education withholds from many peopl 
the basic information and knowledge so essential to good health 
Although Negroes constitute about 10 per cent of the population 
only 1 per cent of the hospital beds are open to them. In 1940... 
the ratio of Negro physicians to the total Negro population was abou 
one to 3,377, while that of the total number of physicians to the gen 
eral population of the country was one to 750. One important reaso1 
for this acute shortage of skilled medical men is the discriminator: 
policy of our medical schools in admitting minority students. Medica 
schools graduate approximately 5,000 students a year, but only abou 
145 of these are Negro. And of these 145,130 are from two Negr 
schools. To these handicaps must be added the refusal of some medica 
societies and many hospitals to admit Negro physicians and interne 
for practice. Denied the facilities and training which are available ti 
other doctors, Negro members of the profession are often unable ti 
keep abreast of developments in medicine and to qualify as specialists 


: 
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e) The right to public services and accommodations—Many publi 
services, supplied by both government and private business, do no 
reach all persons on an equality of access basis. Where state or loca 
facilities are allocated to Negroes, either because of segregation or as" 
result of geographical concentration of the colored population, th 
services are almost always inferior to those provided whites. As in 
terpreted by the Supreme Court the Constitution does not guarante 
equal access to places of public accommodation and amusement 
Eighteen states have statutes prohibiting discrimination in places c 
public accommodation. Twenty states by law compel segregation i 
one way or another. In the states with compulsory segregation law 
Negroes are usually separated from whites in all forms of publi 
transportation, and in hotels, restaurants, and places of amusement 
When laws guaranteeing equal access to places of public accommoda 
tion are enforced, the penalty is usually small and the chance of bein 
prosecuted or sued a second time is slight. ; 
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SEGREGATION RECONSIDERED 


Segregation has become the cornerstone of the elaborate structure 
of discrimination against some American citizens. Theoretically this 
system simply duplicates educational, recreational and other public 
services, according facilities to the two races which are “separate but 

eaual.” In the Committee’s opinion this is one of the outstanding 
say ths of American history for it is almost always true that while in- 
ideed separate, these facilities are far from equal. Throughout the 
segregated public institutions, Negroes have been denied an equal 
share of tax-supported services and facilities. So far as private institu- 
tions are concerned, there is no specific legal disability on the right of 
‘Negroes to develop equal institutions of their own. However, the eco- 
nomic, social, and indirect legal obstacles to this course are staggering. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The District of Columbia should symbolize to our own citizens and 
to the people of all countries our great tradition of civil liberty. In- 
stead, it is a graphic illustration of a failure of democracy. If he stops 
‘n Washington, a Negro may dine like other men in the Union Station, 
jut as soon as he steps out into the capital, he is refused service at 
downtown restaurants, he may not attend a downtown movie or play, 
and he has to go into the poorer section of the city to find a night’s 
iodging. The Negro who decides to settle in the District must often 
and a home in an overcrowded, substandard area. He must often take 
a job below the level of his ability. He must send his children to the 
inferior public schools set aside for Negroes and entrust his family’s 
nealth to medical agencies which give inferior service. In addition, he 
must endure the countless daily humiliations that the system of segre- 
zation imposes upon the one-third of Washington that is Negro. 


THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


. To STRENGTHEN THE MACHINERY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CIVIL 

RIGHTs: 

1. The reorganization of the Civil Rights Section of the Department of 
#ustice to provide for: 
The establishment of regional offices; 

_A4 substantial increase in its appropriation and staff to enable it to 
iMgage in more extensive research and to act more effectively to prevent 
ivi! rights violations; 

"An increase in investigative action in the absence of complaints; 
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The greater use of civil sanctions; 
Its elevation to the status of afull division in the Department of Fustice. 


2. The establishment within the FBI of a special unit of investigators 
trained in civil rights work. 


3. The establishment by the state governments of law enforcement 
agencies comparable to the federal Civil Rights Section. 


There are large areas where, because of constitutional restrictions, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government as a protector of civil 
rights is either limited or denied. There are civil rights problems, 
unique to certain regions and localities, that can best be treated and) 
solved by the individual states. Furthermore, our review of the work 
of the Civil Rights Section has persuaded us of the cardinal impor- 
tance of developing specialized units for the enforcement of civil rights 
laws. We believe that this is true at the state level too. States which 
have, or will have, civil rights laws of their own, should buttress them! 
with specially designed enforcement units. These would have the’ 
further effect of bringing the whole program closer to the people. 
They would also facilitate systematic local co-operation with the 
Federal Civil Rights Section, and they would be able to act in the 
areas where it has no authority. 

Here and elsewhere the Committee is making recommendations’ 
calling for remedial action by the states. The President’s Executive 
Order invited us to consider civil rights problems falling within state 
as well as Federal jurisdiction. We respectfully request the President 
to call these recommendations to the attention of the states and to 
invite their favorable consideration. 


4. The establishment of a permanent Commission on Civil Rights in the 
Executive Office of the President, preferably by Act of Congress; 


And the simultaneous creation of a foint Standing Committee on Civit 
Rights in Congress. 


In a democratic society, the systematic, critical review of social 
needs and public policy is a fundamental necessity. This is especially 
true of a field like civil rights, where the problems are enduring, and 
range widely. From our own effort, we have learned that a temporary, 
sporadic approach can never finally solve these problems. 

Nowhere in the Federal Government is there an agency chargec 
with the continuous appraisal of the status of civil rights, and the 
efficiency of the machinery with which we hope to improve that status 
There are huge gaps in the available information about the field. A 
permanent Commission could perform an invaluable function by col 
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ecting data. It could also carry on technical research to improve the 
act-gathering methods now in use. Ultimately, this would make pos- 
ible a periodic audit of the extent to which our civil rights are secure. 
fit did this and served as a clearing house and focus of co-ordination 
or the many private, state, and local agencies working in the civil 
ights field, it would be invaluable to them and to the Federal Gov- 
rament. 

A permanent Commission on Civil Rights should point all of its 
vork toward regular reports which would include recommendations 
er action in the ensuing periods. It should lay plans for dealing with 
road civil rights problems, such as those arising from the technologi- 
al displacement and probable migration of southern Negroes to cities 
hroughout the land. It should also investigate and make recom- 
nendations with respect to special civil rights problems, such as the 
tatus of Indians and their relationship to the Federal Government. 

The Commission should have effective authority to call upon any 
gency of the executive branch for assistance. Its members should be 
ppointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. They 
hould hold a specified number of regular meetings. A full-time di- 
ector should be provided with an adequate appropriation and staff. 

Congress, too, can be aided in its difficult task of providing the 
sgislative ground work for fuller civil rights. A standing committee, 
stablished jointly by the House and the Senate, would provide a 
entral place for the consideration of proposed legislation. It would 
nable Congress to maintain continuous liaison with the permanent 
‘ommission. A group of men in each chamber would be able to give 
rolonged study to this complex area and would become expert in its 
gislative needs. 


5. The establishment by the states of permanent commissions on civil 
ghis to parallel the work of the federal Commission at the state level. 
The states should create permanent civil rights commissions to 
ake continuing studies of prejudice, group tensions, and other local 
vil rights problems; to publish educational material of a civil rights 
ature; to evaluate existing legislation; and to recommend new laws. 
ach commissions, with their fingers on their communities’ pulses, 
ould complement at the state level the activities of a permanent 
edéral Commission on Civil Rights. 


6. The increased professionalization of state and local police forces. 
Zhe Committee believes that there is a great need at the state and 
cdl level for the improvement of civil rights protection by more ag- 
egsive and efficient enforcement techniques. Police training pro- 
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grams, patterned after the FBI agents’ school and the Chicago Parl 
District Program, should be instituted. They should be oriented so a 
to indoctrinate officers with an awareness of civil rights problems 
Proper treatment by the police of those who are arrested and incar 
cerated in local jails should be stressed. Supplemented by salaries tha 
will attract and hold competent personnel, this sort of training shoulc 
do much to make police forces genuinely professional. 


II. To SrrRENGTHEN THE RIGHT TO SAFETY AND SECURITY OF THI 
PERSON: ) 
1. The enactment by Congress of new legislation to supplement Section 
51 of Title 18 of the United States Code which would impose the sam: 
liability on one person as is now imposed by that statute on two or mor 
conspirators. 
2. The amendment of Section 51 to remove the penalty provision whic 
disqualifies persons convicted under the Act from holding public office 


3. The amendment of Section 52 to increase the maximum penaltie. 
that may be imposed under it from a $1000 fine and a one-year prison 
term to a $5000 fine and a 10-year prison term, thus bringing its penalt: 
provisions into line with those in Section 51. 

4. The enactment by Congress of a new statute, to supplement Sectios 
52, specifically directed against police brutality and related crimes. 


5. The enactment by Congress of an anti-lynching act. 


6. The enactment by Congress of a new criminal statute on involuntar: 
servitude, supplementing Sections 443 and 444 of Title 18 of the Unite. 
States Code. 

7. 4 review of our wartime evacuation and detention experience lookin: 
toward the development of a policy which will prevent the abridgment o 
civil rights of any person or groups because of race or ancestry. 

8. Enactment by Congress of legislation establishing a procedure b 
which claims of évacuées for specific property and business losses resultin, 
from the wartime evacuation can be promptly considered and settled. 


| 
! 
, 


III. To SrRENGTHEN THE Ricur To CiTIzENSHIP AND Irs PRivILEGES 

1. Action by the states or Congress to end poll taxes as a voting pre 
requisite. 

Considerable debate has arisen as to the constitutionality of a Fed 
eral statute abolishing the poll tax. In four times passing an anti-pol 
tax bill, the House of Representatives has indicated its view that ther 
is a reasonable chance that it will survive a court attack on constitu 
tional grounds. We are convinced that the elimination of this obstacl 
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ro the right of suffrage must not be further delayed. It would be ap- 
sropriate and encouraging for the remaining poll-tax states volun- 
tarily to take this step. Failing such prompt state action, we believe 
that the Nation, either by act of Congress, or by constitutional amend- 
ment should remove this final barrier to universal suffrage. 


2. The enactment by Congress of a statute protecting the right of quali- 
wed persons to participate in federal primaries and elections against inter- 
“erence by public officers and private persons. 


3. The enactment by Congress of a statute protecting the right to qualify 
‘or, or participate in, federal or state primaries or elections against dis- 
riminatory action by state officers based on race or color, or depending on 
any other unreasonable classification of persons for voting purposes. 

4. The enactment by Congress of legislation establishing local self-gov- 
eynment for the District of Columbia; and the amendment of the Constitu- 
‘ton to extend suffrage in presidential elections, and representation in 
Congress to District residents. 

5. The granting of suffrage by the States of New Mexico and Arizona 
‘o their Indian citizens. 

6. The modification of the federal naturalization laws to permit the 
sranting of citizenship without regard to the race, color, or national origin 
of applicants. 

7. The repeal by states of laws discriminating against aliens who are 
ineligible for citizenship because of race, color, or national origin. 


8. The enactment by Congress of legislation granting citizenship to the 
people of Guam and American Samoa. 

9. The enactment by Congress of legislation, followed by appropriate 
administrative action, to end immediately all discrimination and segrega- 
ion based on race, color, creed, or national origin, in the organization and 
activities of all branches of the Armed Services. 

10. The enactment by Congress of legislation providing that no member 
of the armed forces shall be subject to discrimination of any kind by any 
public authority or place of public accommodation, recreation, transporta- 
ion, or other service or business. 


YY. To STRENGTHEN THE Ricut TO FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE AND 
EXPRESSION: 

_1. The enactment by Congress and the state legislatures of legislation 

quiring all groups, which attempt to influence public opinion, to disclose 

he pertinent facts about themselves through systematic registration pro- 

édures. 

2 


iB 
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2. Action by Congress and the executive branch of clarifying the loyalt\ 
obligations of federal employees, and establishing standards and pre 
cedures by which the civil rights of public workers may be scrupulousl, 
maintained. 


V. To STRENGTHEN THE RIGHT TO EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: 


1. In general: 

The elimination of segregation, based on race, color, creed, or nationa 
origin, from American life. | 

The “separate but equal’ doctrine has failed in three important re} 
spects. First, it is inconsistent with the fundamental equalitarianism 
of the American way of life in that it marks groups with the brand o|] 
inferior status. Secondly, where it has been followed, the results have 
been separate and unequal facilities for minority peoples. Finally, it 
has kept people apart despite incontrovertible evidence that an en- 
vironment favorable to civil rights is fostered whenever groups are 
permitted to live and work together. There is no adequate defense oi 
segregation. 

The conditioning by Congress of all federal grant-in-aid and othe: 
forms of federal assistance to public or private agencies for any purpose 
on the absence of discrimination and segregation based on race, color. 
creed, or national origin. 


2. For employment: 


The enactment of a federal Fair Employment Practice Act prohibiting 
all forms of discrimination in private employment, based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 


A Federal Fair Employment Practice Act prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in private employment should provide both educational machin- 
ery and legal sanctions for enforcement purposes. The administration 
of the act should be placed in the hands of a commission with power to 
receive complaints, hold hearings, issue cease-and-desist orders and 
seek court aid in enforcing these orders. The Act should contain 
definite fines for the violation of its procedural provisions. In order to 
allow time for voluntary adjustment of employment practices to the 
new law, and to permit the establishment of effective enforcement 
machinery, it is recommended that the sanction provisions of the law 
not become operative until one year after the enactment of the law. 

The Federal act should apply to labor unions and trade and pro- 
fessional associations, as well as to employers, insofar as the policies 
ee of these organizations affect the employment status of 
workers. 
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The enactment by the states of similar laws; 


A Federal fair employment practice statute will not reach activities 
which do not affect interstate commerce. To make fair employment a 
winiform national policy, state action will be needed. The successful 
experiences of some states warrant similar ‘action by all of the others. 


The issuance of the President.of a mandate against discrimination in 
government employment and the creation of adequate machinery to enforce 
this mandate. 


The Civil Service Commission and the personnel offices of all Fed- 
eral agencies should establish on-the-job training programs and other 
inecessary machinery to enforce the nondiscrimination policy in gov- 
ernment employment. It may well be desirable to establish a govern- 
iment fair employment practice commission, either as a part of the 
(Civil Service Commission, or on an independent basis with authority 
‘to implement and enforce the presidential mandate. 


3. For education: 

Enactment by the state legislatures of fair educational practice laws for 
public and private educational institutions, prohibiting discrimination in 
the admission and treatment of students based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 

These laws should be enforced by independent administrative com- 
missions. These commissions should consider complaints and hold 
hearings to review them. Where they are found to be valid, direct 
negotiation with the offending institution should be undertaken to 
secure compliance with the law. Wide publicity for the commission’s 
findings would influence many schools and colleges sensitive to public 
opinion to abandon discrimination. The final sanction for such a body 
would be the cease-and-desist order enforceable by court action. The 
Committee believes that educational institutions supported by 
churches and definitely identified as denominational should be 
exempted. 

There is a substantial division within the Committee on this recom- 
mendation. A majority favors it. 


4. For housing: 

The enactment by the states of laws outlawing restrictive covenants; 

Renewed court attack, with intervention by the Department of Fustice, 
upon restrictive covenants. 
~ The effectiveness of restrictive covenants depends in the last analy- 
36 on court orders enforcing the private agreement. The power of the 
‘fate is thus utilized to bolster discriminatory practices. The Com- 
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mittee believes that every effort must be made to prevent this abuse}; 
We would hold this belief under any circumstances; under presen} 
conditions, when severe housing shortages are already causing hard 
ship for many people of the country, we are especially emphatic i1 
recommending measures to alleviate the situation. 


5. For health services: 

The enactment by the states of fair health practice statutes forbiddin; 
discrimination and segregation based on race, color, or national origin, tt 
the operation of public or private health facilities. 

Fair health practice statutes, following the pattern of fair employ: 
ment practice laws, seem desirable to the Committee. They shoulc} 
cover such matters as the training of doctors and nurses, the admis-[ 
sion of patients to clinics, hospitals and other similar institutions, anc} 
the right of doctors and nurses to practice in hospitals. The adminis-{ 
tration of these statutes should be placed in the hands of commissions | 
with authority to receive complaints, hold hearings, issue cease-and- 
desist orders and engage in educational efforts to promote the policy, 
of these laws. 

6. For public services: 

The enactment by Congress of a law stating that discrimination ana 
segregation, based on race, color, creed, or national origin, in the rendering 
of all public services by the national government is contrary to publi 
policy; 

The enactment by the states of similar laws; 

The elimination of discrimination and segregation depends largely: 
on the leadership of the Federal and state governments. They can’ 
make a great contribution toward accomplishing this end by affirming 
in law the principle of equality for all, and declaring that public funds, 
which belong to the whole people, will be used for the benefit of the 
entire population. 

The establishment by act of Congress or executive order of a unit in the 
federal Bureau of the Budget to review the execution of all government 
programs, and the expenditures of all government funds, for compliance 
with the policy of nondiscrimination; 

The enactment by Congress of a law prohibiting discrimination or 
segregation, based on race, color, creed, or national origin, in interstate 
transportation and all the facilities thereof, to apply against both public 
officers and the employees of private transportation companies; 

The enactment by the states of laws guaranteeing equal access to places 
of public accommodation, broadly defined, for persons of all races, colors, 
creeds, and national origins. 
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Since the Constitution does not guarantee equal access to places of 
public accommodation, it is left to the states to secure that right. In 
ihe 18 states that have AR enacted statutes, we hope that enforce- 
ment will make practice more compatible with theory. The civil suit 
yor damages and the misdemeanor penalty have proved to be inade- 
yuate sanctions to secure the observance of these laws. Additional 
means, such as the revocation of licenses, and the issuance of cease- 
-nd-desist orders by administrative agencies are needed to bring 
-bout wider compliance. We think that all of the states should enact 
mch legislation, using the broadest possible definition of public ac- 
yommodation. 

7. For the District of Columbia: 

The enactment by Congress of legislation to accomplish the following 
urposes in the District: 

Prohibition of discrimination and segregation, based on race, color, 
reed, or national origin, in all public or publicly supported hospitals, 
sarks, recreational facilities, housing projects, welfare agencies, penal 
ustitutions, and concessions on public property; 

The prohibition of segregation in the public school system of the District 
? Columbia; 

The establishment of a fair educational practice program directed 
gainst discrimination, based on race, color, creed, or national origin, in 
2¢ admission of students to private educational institutions; 

The establishment of a fair health practice program forbidding dis- 
‘imination and segregation by public or private agencies, based on race, 
lor, creed, or national origin, with respect to the training of doctors and 
urses, the admission of patients to hospitals, clinics, and similar institu- 
ons, and the right of doctors and nurses to practice 1n hospitals; 

The outlawing of restrictive covenants; 

Guaranteeing equal access to places of public accommodation, broadly 
efined, to persons of all races, colors, creeds, and national origins. 


8. The enactment by Congress of legislation ending the system of segre- 
ition in the Panama Canal Zone. 


I. To Ratiy THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO THE SUPPORT OF A Con- 
“INUING PROGRAM To STRENGTHEN Civit Ricuts: 

A long term campaign of public education to inform the people of the 
ve! rights to which they are entitled and which they owe to one another. 
Zhe most important educational task in this field is to give the 
tlic living examples of civil rights in operation. This is the purpose 
ur recommendations which have gone before. But there still re- 
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mains the job of driving home to the public the nature of our heritag 
the justification of civil rights and the need to end prejudice. This is 
task which will require the co-operation of the Federal, state, an 
local governments and of private agencies. We believe hat the pe 
manent Commission on Civil Rights should take the leadership i 
serving as the co-ordinating body. The activities of the permaner 
Commission in this field should be expressly authorized by Congmg 
and funds specifically appropriated for them. 

Aside from the education of the general public, the government hz 
immediate responsibility for an internal civil rights campaign for it 
more than two million employees. This might well be an indig 
pensable first step in a large campaign. Moreover, in the armed force 
an opportunity exists to educate men while in service. The arme 
forces should expand efforts, already under way, to develop genuinel 
democratic attitudes in officers and enlisted men. 
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